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Report from the 


AS UA 


The Asian Congress for World Federation was a suc- 
cess in every sense of the word. 

The first of its kind ever held in the East, the Congress 
attracted to Hiroshima sixty-seven delegates from thirteen 
countries. They met Nov. 3-6 with 211 Japanese delegates 
in an assembly hall that overlooked the area of greatest 
atomic destruction, a setting that lent an extra urgency 
and meaning to the deliberations. : 

Lord and Lady Boyd-Orr were inspiring leaders for 
the foreign delegation. From the United States came UWF 
delegates Clare and Ronald McLaughlin of Minneapolis 
and Helen Callbeck of Oakland. Save for a few other 
representatives from Sweden, Germany and Great Britain, 
the rest of the overseas contingent came from the East— 
from India, Malava, Vietnam, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Okinawa and Korea. One delegate from Cambodia was at 
the conference as the official representative of his govern- 
ment to observe the movement. 

For the Japanese movement, the conference and those 
that followed in the next two weeks in Kobe, Kvoto, Osaka, 
Tokyo, Yokahama and a score of other Japanese cities were 
a valuable source of publicitv. Thousands greeted the dele- 
gates wherever they went, at railway stations, at public 
meetings and even along the route. Newspaper coverage 
was extensive, with the highlight a two-page spread in 
the Asahi Picture News, the Life magazine of Japan. 

For the World Movement, the Hiroshima Congress 
represented the all-important advance toward bringing 
the world federal government movements of East and 
West closer together. While recognizing that different ap- 
proaches were bound to arise among regions with prob- 
lems as dissimilar as those of East and West, the delegates 
strove manfully to bridge the gap and establish a common 
ground on which they all could feel familiar. 

The Hiroshima Declaration adopted at the end of 
the Congress is a reflection of this desire and of the Con- 
gress’ initial success. Its preamble, while general in char- 
acter, expresses the Congress’ differences and its aspira- 
tions: 

“Today, the whole of mankind, in deadly fear of 
atomic warfare and abhorring its inhumanity, is searching 
for means to prevent a Third World War constantly threat- 
ened by international discord and strife. 

“The Asian Congress for World Federation held in 
atom-bombed Hiroshima, (recognizes) the historic signifi- 
cance of this Congress (and vows) solemnly to work for 
the abolition of war and . . . to strengthen the spirit of 
brotherhood among men which is basic to world federa- 
tion.” 

The Declaration recognized the role of the United 
Nations as an instrument for winning world peace. 

This is only the beginning. The discussions on the 
physical aspects of the World Movement in the East and 
its tie with the West are still embryonic. But in spite of 
that the Congress reflected a definite willingness on both 
sides of the world to get together on one, realizable goal. 
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Dulles and Lodge Speak Out 


For a Stronger United Nations © 


TOP OFFICIALS IN THE NEW ADMINISTRATION LOOK TOWARD CHARTER REVIEW 


Unequivocal endorsement of the 
United Nations and a plea for its 
strengthening were contained in the 
first public speeches of John Foster 
Dulles and Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., as Secretary of State and 
head of the United States mission to 
the United Nations designates respec- 
tively. 

The two men who will be among 
the principal advisors on U. S. foreign 
policy in President-elect Eisenhower's 
new Administration spoke on succes- 
sive days at the General Assembly of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., Dec. 10 and 11. 


John Foster Dulles 


Both indicated they looked for- 
ward to the UN conference on revi- 
sion of the UN Charter in 1955 which 
Mr. Dulles described as correspond- 
ing “in importance with the original 
San Francisco conference.” 

They called on the people of this 
country to make preparations now for 
making the United Nations a more 
effective instrument for achieving in- 
ternational order and justice. 

Excerpts of the UN portions of 
the two speeches follow: 

Mr. Dulles— 

“Let our people intensify their 
determination to perfect an organiza- 
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tion for world peace and justice. The 
United Nations has not realized all 
our hopes. Some of the disappoint- 
ments arise because the initial hopes 
were exaggerated. Other disappoint- 
ments are due to causes that can be 
corrected. 


“The United Nations has had suc- 
cesses. They are substantial and im- 
pressive. The Assembly, as the ‘town 
meeting of the world,’ exerts a real in- 
fluence on national conduct. 


“Many have wondered why Soviet 
Russia, at a time when it had over- 
whelming military power in Europe 
and Asia, did not use that power in 
acts of open armed aggression. I be- 
lieve that world opinion, as marshaled 
by the United Nations, was one im- 
portant restraining influence. 

“It is no longer expedient for any 
nation, no matter how strong, to dis- 
regard this association of the nations 
with its capacity to subject national 
conduct to the opinions of mankind. 

“In addition to serving in the po- 
litical realm, the United Nations has 
made some significant contributions of 
an economic and humanitarian order. 

“The United Nations is a begin- 
ning. It is inadequate and faulty as all 
great beginnings are. There are few 
substitutes for learning by trial and 
error. There has been trial. There has 
been error. The lesson is to persevere. 


“There will probably be a general 
meeting of the members to review the 
United Nations Charter in 1955. That 
meeting corresponds in importance 
with the original San Francisco con- 
ference of 1945. The free people of 
this country should take the lead in 
making the United Nations into a more 
effective instrument for achieving in- 
ternational order and justice. 


“The churches, particularly in 
this country, performed a historic task 
in developing public sentiment for 
world organization and in influencing 
the character of that organization. 

“The present task may be harder. 
The novelty has worn off. Confidence 
has been impaired. Difficulties have 
emerged which, at first, were over- 


looked. But we need not be discour- 
aged. What has to be, can be. When 
it is suicidal not to have world order 
then world order is possible.” 

Mr. Lodge— 


“We should all be thinking of the | 
great import of that meeting, [Charter 
review conference] and you, who ren- 
dered such valuable service in devel- 
oping public sentiment for creating 
the United Nations, should, I believe, 
renew your efforts to support its fur- 
ther progress and evolution. 

“Remember that if the United 
Nations had never been created, the 
first concern of men of good-will 


Henry Cc bot Lodge, Jr. 


throughout the world would now be 
devoted towards creating what already 
exists today. It is painfully and in- 
controvertibly clear that without world 
order our ultimate destruction is only 
a matter of time. When we face this 
alternative, we know that we can, will, 
and must create world order.” 

Both Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lodge 
bring to their new responsibilities long 
records as exponents of international 
cooperation. 

Mr. Dulles, counsel to the United 
States delegation to the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919-1920, was an early 
supporter of the League of Nations. 
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Between the World Wars he became 


discouraged with its progress but al- 
ways insisted that something similar 
should be tried. 

In 1944 it was due partly to his 
efforts that the United Nations was 
kept out of the election as a political 
issue. He worked with the late Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg in winning 
Republican aid in helping to establish 
the United Nations at San Francisco. 

Before he died, Sen. Vandenberg 
wrote letters to President Truman and 
Secretary of State Acheson insisting 
that Mr. Dulles succeed him in charge 
of the bipartisan foreign policy. Mr. 
Dulles was made Ambassador at Large 
and in that capacity became the archi- 
tect of the Japanese Peace Treaty. He 
is chairman of the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ. 

During the election campaign Mr. 
Dulles on several occasions called for 
the establishment of a high-level bi- 
partisan council including persons of 
Cabinet rank as well as non-govern- 
mental leaders who would be free of 
“bureaucratic” responsibilities to plan 
long-range U.S. foreign policy. 

Grandson of the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge of Massachusetts, who led the 
successful Congressional fight against 
American membership in the League 
of Nations after World War I, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., has been one of the 
more globally minded U. S. Senators 
since serving as a junior officer in the 
U.S. Army Tank Corps during World 
War II. In Congress, he was a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and in 1950 he was appointed 
representative to the fifth General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 


@ WMWFG Plans 


The World Movement for World 
Federal Government will give priority 
in its work to seeking revision of the 
United Nations Charter, the Council 
of the World Movement decided at 
its September meeting in London. 

Pointing out that Charter revision 
offers the World Movement a tremen- 


_dous opportunity of leadership in 


formulating opinion on the nature of 
amendments needed, the Council 
urged all federalist organizations to 
join ina four-point program. 

First on the proposed program is 
the comprehensive study of the spe- 
cific proposals for Charter Amend- 
ments, in connection with which, the 
Council suggested: 

e Establishment by each federal- 
ist group of a UN Revision Commit- 
tee of experts to draft proposed 
amendments embodying the changes 
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considered to be both essential and 
conceivably acceptable in 1955-56. 

e Coordination of the work of 
the revision committees. 

To facilitate coordination, the 
Council announced the appointment 
of Leif Caspersen of En Verden, Nor- 
way, to handle liaison for Scandi- 
navia, Europe and the Middle East, 
and Mrs. Marion McVitty of UWF to 
collect the studies made in the Amer- 
icas, the Far East and the Pacific. 

In view of the wide differences 
of opinion among federalists and since 
amendments will be presented by na- 
tional delegations rather than the UN 
Secretariat, it is not envisaged at this 
time that the World Movement should 
attempt to work out a blueprint or set 
of specific amendments on which all 
could agree. 


@ Charter Revision 


Charter revision continued to gain 
in importance among private organi- 
zations as well as public last month. 

In Denver, the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
declared at the final business session of 
its five-day biennial General Assem- 
bly, Dec. 12, that “the approaching 
nation-wide debate on the possible re- 
vision of the United Nations Charter 

. calls for . . . study and delibera- 
tion.” 

The Council said that despite the 
fact the United Nations had been 
frustrated at some points by lack of 
cooperation it nevertheless had a nota- 
ble record of achievements and that it 
was the responsibility of Christians to 
“support its work as it seeks to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was 
set up.” 

The Council’s remarks were con- 
tained in the 3,000-word “Letter to 
the Christian people of America” 
adopted by the General Assembly. 
The National Council represents near- 
ly 35,000,000 persons affiliated with 
thirty Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox religions. 

The complete text where it con- 
cerns the United Nations follows: 

“In some quarters of our country 
we witness a mounting of criticism of 
the United Nations and at times an 
effort to undermine its work. Our 
people must learn that the sovereignty 
of nations as well as freedom for indi- 
viduals is under God. 

“The United Nations, although 
frustrated at some points because co- 
operation was lacking, has a notable 
record of achievement in its social, 
humanitarian and economic activities 
and in providing a forum for world 
public opinion. It has played a vital 


part in settling disputes and in con- 
taining conflicts. Christians and Chris- 
tian churches have a responsibility to 
support its work as it seeks to accom- 
plish the purposes for which it was 
set up. 

“The approaching nation-wide 
debate on the possible revision of the 
United Nations Charter, scheduled to 
be discussed at a conference in 1955, 
calls for our study and deliberation to 
the end that they may be a united 
expression of Christian opinion. 

“In penitence and faith we pray 
that ‘this nation under God,’ cleansed 
from national self righteousness, may 
become an effective instrument in pro- 
moting peace and justice for the na- 
tions and people throughout the 
world.” 

The Dec. 1 Washington News- 
letter of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation listed UN Charter 
revision among the topics its readers 
might find useful to talk over with 
their Congressmen before they return 
to Washington. 


The Newsletter said an agenda 
for the review Conference should be 
drawn up some time in advance and 
that the Congress and the public 
“should turn its attention in 1953 to 
a study of possible changes in the 
Charter.” 

The publication said it was prob- 
able that there will be a resolution 
introduced in the 83rd Congress to 
authorize the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to hold hearings and make a 
report on revision. It suggested that 
“national organizations and _ citizens’ 
groups could prepare for this possi- 
bility to testify by getting together 
community groups for a discussion of 
ways to improve the UN machinery.” 


@ European Union 


Europe took another move closer 
to union last month as the lower house 
of the Dutch Parliament on Dec. 2 
approved by 86 to 7 constitutional 
amendments which enable that coun- 
try to yield authority to supranational 
organizations. 

Approval by the Senate is still 
needed before the amendments are 
enacted. Should it come, which is ex- 
pected, the Government will have the 
power to entrust legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial authority by agree- 
ment to international organizations, 
and Parliament, where required by 
“the development of international 
legal order,” may by a two-thirds vote 
ratify treaties even when they con- 
flict with provisions of the Dutch 
Constitution. 
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Odd Nansen Concludes U.S. Tour 
As Speaker for World Government @ 


NORWEGIAN FEDERALIST ATTRACTS ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES DURING 17-DAY TOUR 


Odd Nansen, president of Nor- 
wavs En Verden, the world’s fastest 
growing federalist group, returned to 
his home in Oslo on Nov. 23 following 
a highly successful seventeen-day, six- 
state speaking tour of the U.S. 

Mr. Nansen, an architect of note 
and Norwegian civic leader, is the 
author of “Day by Day,” the diary of 
his experiences in Nazi concentration 
camps during World War IL which 
became a best seller in post-war Nor- 
way. He is the son of Fridtjof Nansen, 
noted Arctic explorer and Norwegian 
statesman who won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1922. 

Arranged by UWF of New Eng- 
land, Mr. Nansen’s tour took him to 
New York, Minnesota, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania as well as New England. He 
spoke at UWF fund-raising events, 
general public meetings and on radio 
and TV. 

Mr. Nansen told his audiences he 
was optimistic about world govern- 
ment’s chances and declared “the idea 
of world peace has never been so pos- 
sible of achievement as it is today. 

“IT have seen many impossible 
things become possible in my _ life- 
time,” he said. “I have seen many a 
great human cause which was origi- 
nally considered Utopian and impos- 
sible, triumphantly carried through in 
our democratic countries . . . in spite 
of scepticism, indifference and all sorts 
of negativism, because it [the idea] 
was right and because its champions 
never ceased to believe in the possi- 
bility of what is necessary. 

“East and West may be different 
as they choose, but they have one 
thing in common. They love life and 
want to go on living. 


All subscriptions for non-UWF- 
members to THE FEDERALIST re- 
ceived after January 1, 1953, either 
directly by National or by Nation- 
al through branches or chapters 
will be $1.50 per year. 


“This,” he said, “is the nutshell. . . 
of our work to create a world govern- 
ment.” 

Speaking in Boston on Nov. 15, 
Mr. Nansen warned of the danger to 


Odd Nansen 


Western countries of limited group 
collective efforts, such as the Atlantic 
Pact. He said further that the West 
should take cognizance of the Orient 
and respect its fears of being forever 
reduced to the status of colonials in a 
world federal state. 


@ Myth Show 


“The Myth That Threatens the 
World,” the Writers Board’s dramati- 
zation of the world government argu- 
ment, returned to New York on Nov. 
23, a revamped and _foreshortened 
production. 

Directed by Oscar Hammerstein 
II and produced by the Writers Board 
for World Government, the fund-rais- 
ing affair was presented in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. A highly- 
enthusiastic audience of close to 600 
persons attended and about $20,000 
was raised, Mrs. Gertrude LaPidus, 
chairman of arrangements and mem- 
ber of UWF’s New York branch, spon- 
sors of the show, said. 


Featured players, in addition to 
Mr. Hammerstein, were Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse, Rex Stout, 
Duncan M. Spencer, Norman Cousins, 
Leo Cherne, Myron McCormick, Gen. 
Telford Taylor and Richard Eastham. 
The supporting cast was made up of 
members from the New York company 
of the Hammerstein-Rodgers long-run 
hit, “South Pacific.” 

The “Myth” has been shown in 
New York twice before. The revised 
script was prepared by members of 
the Writers Board under the chair- 
manship of Rex Stout. 

To date, the production has been 
presented in eight cities throughout 
the U.S., since its first public showing 
in March 1950 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. It has 
grossed close to a quarter of a million 
dollars in that time. 


@ Disarmament Workshop 


A Workshop on World Disarma- 
ment will be held in Washington, 
D. C., January 16 and 17 to study 
some of the background problems of 
disarmament and steps which the UN 
might take toward gradual elimination 
of armaments. 


One hundred or more national 
organizations, of which UWF is one, 
have been invited to send delegates 
to this meeting by Jules Halpern, 
chairman of the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists. Speakers will include Am- 
bassador Benjamin V. Cohen, Deputy 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion, Quincy Wright, Professor of In- 
ternational Law at the University of 
Chicago, Norman Thomas, Merze 
Tate, Professor of History at Howard 
University, Thomas J. Hamilton, chief 
of the UN bureau of The New York 
Times, Kenneth E. Boulding, Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
Michigan, and David R. Inglis, chair- 
man of the Commission on Atomic 
Energy Control and Disarmament of 
the Federation of American Scientists. 
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Sessions will consider the polit- 
ical, economic, scientific and technical 
problems connected with disarma- 
ment, disarmament in relation to Unit- 
ed States policy and “planning for the 
road ahead.” 

Robert Reno, associated with 
UWF vice president Grenville Clark 
in a study of disarmament under a 
Ford Foundation grant, plans to at- 
tend. No resolutions will be adopted 
by the workshop. 


@ Student President 
To Europe 


Lucy Law, president of. UWF’s 
student group, is planning to lead 15 
students to Europe next summer, ac- 
cording to the November issue of the 
UWF Student Bulletin. 

Miss Law plans to leave this 
country immediately after UWF's 
June Assembly, spending seven weeks 
traveling through western Europe. 


Ultimate destination will be wmwrc: 


Conference in Copenhagen. 

Travel accommodations and 
guide arrangements will be handled 
through the National Student Associa- 
tion Travel Bureau, thereby lowering 
the usual expenses for a summer 
abroad. 

Interested persons should contact 
Miss Law at Davis Hall, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 


@ Feds in the News 


Featured in the October issue of 
Pageant, monthly digest-style maga- 
zine, is an article on Murray D. Lin- 
COLN, a member of UWF’s National 
Executive Council. 

Written by Robert West Howard 


and entitled “The Farmers’ Lincoln,” 
the report traces Mr. Lincoln’s rise 
from poor farm boy to president of 
the Farm Bureau Insurance Compa- 
nies, president of care, president of 
the Cooperative League for the U.S.A., 
consultant to UNESCO and an adviser 
to the UN’s Food and Agricultural 
Organization. 

One of the leaders in the fight 
on polio is Dr. Howarp A. How, ad- 
junct professor of epidemiology at 
Johns Hopkins University who has 


The special federalist edition 
of Norman Cousins’ “Who Speaks 
for Man?”, an argument for world 
federal government from the stand- 
point of human and moral values, 
will not be available from the Na- 
tional office until early in February. 

By special arrangement with 
the Macmillan Co., UWF will pur- 
chase 5,000 copies of this special 
edition, Mr. Cousins’ royalties and 
publishers’ profits from these sales 
being made over to UWF. (See 
December FEDERALIST.) It sells for 
$1.95 with a special price of $1.25 
to branches and chapters ordering 
in bulk of not less than ten copies. 


held various important offices in the 
Maryland branch of UWF since 1948. 

Dr. How’s work in developing an 
experimental vaccine which gives 
promise of being effective against all 
three types of polio was featured in 
Life magazine recently and made 
page one headline news in many 
cities in the country. The vaccine has 
not been perfected for commercial 
use yet, but Dr. How feels his re- 


Howard Lindsay (left) argues a point with Myron McCormick in 
the Nov. 23rd production of ‘The Myth that Threatens the World.” 
Other photo, left to right, Charles Atkin, Thomas Gleason, Robert 


search team has proved it is possible 
to produce a vaccine that can build 
up a satisfactory resistance to polio 
in the human body. 

Aiding Dr. How as a research as- 
sistant is Mary W. Heaton, chairman 
of Baltimore’s Midtown chapter. 

Louise C. Ciarx of Springfield, 
Ill., and James R. Arnotp of Chicago, 
both members of UWF, were married 
on Oct. 11, the couple notified the 
National office on a Post Office change 
of address card. Mrs. Arnold wrote in 
the margin that “UWF is responsible 
for this federation of two. Might as 
well combine our subscriptions now.” 


@ AAUN Conference 


The third annual conference on 
United States Responsibility for World 
Leadership will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 1-3 under the spon- 
sorship of the American Association 
for the United Nations. UWF expects 
to send representatives as it has in the 
past. 

In the second annual conference 
last year, resolutions were passed by 
the representatives of more than a 
hundred national organizations includ- 
ing UWF calling for bi-partisan sup- 
port of the UN, U. S. support of dis- 
armament in the UN and channeling 
of Point Four through the UN, among 
others. 

Representatives to the conference 
when voting for the action program 
and for the passing of the resolutions 
introduced act on their own behalf 
and do not commit the organizations 
which they represent to the program. 
They are expected, however, to report 
favorably to their organizations on de- 
cisions taken at the conference. 


MYTH CANDIDS 


Ripley (members of the cast of ‘South Pacific’) and Richard 
Eastham as America’s Founding Fathers in the same production. 
Show played. to enthusiastic audience of 600. Story ‘on'p. 6. 
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Union— 
New Continent the Making 


March 10, 1952, marked an important milestone in 
the history of Europe. That was the day the Soviet Union 
openly recognized the progress of European unity and 
moved to head it off. 

Reversing the diplomacy of a decade, the Soviets 
dangled promises before the people of West Germany of 
a reunited, rearmed and independent German state. They 
followed these with what Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
nato’s Chief of Staff, called “an almost frantic action” to 
prevent the ratification of the treaties that would bind 
West Germany to the free European countries. 

In the seven years since World War II, Soviet diplo- 
mats seldom troubled to remark officially on the European 
movement, and when they did it was only to offer half- 
amused and at most desultory opposition. Today, sud- 
denly, European union is denounced as “Eisenhower 
imperialism.” It is the Communists who lead the fight 
against constitutional amendments in the Netherlands that 
would permit the Dutch to yield authority to supranational 
organizations. It is the Communist Party in the Saar elec- 
tions that, in the enforced absence of German political 
parties, champions the cause of German nationalism in 
opposition to the French plan to “internationalize” the 
region under a European authority. 

The significance of all this, of course, is that the 
Soviets have at last become frightened that European 
union is beginning to succeed. They had had an easy 
faith that European nationalism, its traditional and bitter 
animosities and the mutually destructive economic “habits” 
of capitalist lands presented a permanent barrier over 
which unionists could never climb. 

But if the Soviets miscalculated, so did most of the 
rest of the world. Few are the men who two years ago 
would have dared to predict the rapid march of events 
of the past few months: the Coal-Steel pact ratified by six 
nations and its working organization formed; a defense 


Schuman 


French Embassy 


Spaak 


Belgian Information , 


treaty signed which coupled German and French troops in 
the same army under one political authority; a closer work- 
ing arrangement between Britain and the Continent; and 
an Ad Hoc Assembly set up to draft the constitution for a 
European political community. 

How has all this come about? Many factors have 
played a part. In the belief that Europe must become 
self-sufficient if it is to survive, and that the only way to 
self-sufficiency is union, the United States has been a 
powerful outside influence. Many of the early accomplish- 
ments of European union were inspired by American intia- 
tive or made possible by American economic aid or diplo- 
matic support. Fear of the Soviet Union has perhaps been 
even more important. 

The real drive, however, has come from Europe itself. 
On the whole it has been the work of a handful of men: 
Winston Churchill, whose inspired speech at Zurich in 
1946 led to the birth of the European Movement; Robert 
Schuman; Premier Alcide de Gasperi, who has continually 
pressed for a European constitution; Konrad Adenauer; 
and the tireless Paul-Henri Spaak. The last four have 
really kept it alive. 

Among the people, the idea of European union has 
had a broad general appeal, but, save for a short interval 
after the war, it has not been an emotional or popular 
movement. Robert C. Doty summed up the feeling among 
Frenchman in The New York Times recently as a “general 
and ill-defined preference for unification” and “a sense of 
its inevitability.” Another Times man, Harold Callender, 
agrees with Mr. Doty but believes the Saar vote suggests 
that public opinion in Europe may be rapidly catching 
up with the leaders. 

Politically, most of European union’s strength comes 
from the Catholic parties of the center. These are not 
clerical, as the London Economist points out, nor “under 
the direct influence of ecclesiastical authority, but repre- 
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sent Catholic laymen in the field.” Only in France do the 
Socialists favor union. 

As in all such movements, European union means dif- 

@: things to different people. In the main, though, two 


groups have prevailed and have been alternately in ascend- 
ency: those seeking a political federation, such as the 
Council of Europe, and those seeking to first establish 
limited economic authorities, such as the Coal-Steel Com- 
munity. The political approach so far has meant inter- 
governmental cooperation while the economic authorities 
ai have been supranational in structure. 

On both sides, fortunately, there has been a consistent 
willingness to resolve differences whenever the cause of 
unity could be advanced. But unfortunately for the casual 
observer, out of the resulting compromises have grown a 
bewildering array of agencies with evolving and often 
overlapping functions. In succeeding pages are printed 
brief descriptions and charts on the fast changing agencies 
as they were yesterday but not necessarily tomorrow. 

Europe today is still only at the threshold of unity. 
Its first practical test is starting now as the Schuman Plan 
begins to exercise its authority and step on a few toes. 

There are danger signs everywhere. Ratification of 
the European Defense Treaty has run into stiff opposition 
in Germany and France. Britain, whose presence in Eu- 
rope is necessary to counter-balance Germany, continues 
to stand off despite Anthony Eden’s efforts to bridge the 
gap. It is quite conceivable that the movement’s great 
leaders might not be with it much longer. Adenauer is 
seventy-six years old. For some time Robert Schuman has 
been in a precarious position holding his post as Foreign 
Minister through numerous changes of government in 
Paris. 

But it may be that whatever the pitfalls European 
union might encounter, the dangers of not unifying are 
more treacherous. In the words of Konrad Adenauer: “The 
creation of the new Europe is a task of absolute urgency.” 
As long as the Soviet threat remains, Europe, with Ameri- 
can support, will probably continue on the road to unity, 
broadening its base with each successive accomplishment. 
There is an excellent chance it can become an established 
fact as long as the Soviet Union does not attack and the 
9 present delicate balance is maintained. 
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Brussels Treaty Organization 
(March 1948) Hq.: London 


Known also as Western Union, sro was founded in 
March 1948 primarily for the collective security of its five 
member nations—Belgium, France, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands and the UK. Its other functions were to further col- 
laboration in economic, cultural and social matters. Thus 
it combined and extended the area of two previous pacts, 
the Anglo-French mutual defense and assistance treaty 
(Dunkirk, March 1947) and the Benelux Customs Union 
(October 1947). 

The supreme authority of Bro is the Consultative 
Council composed of the Foreign Ministers. A Permanent 
Commission represents the Council for political consulta- 
tions between the powers and a Secretariat-General serves 
the whole organization. E. Star Busman is the Secretary- 
General. 

BTO'’s two main achievements have been a proposal in 
January 1949 to powers outside the organization to set up 
a Council of Europe and an active part in negotiations 
leading up to the conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Otherwise its activities have been confined to multilateral 
conventions on social security, social and medical assist- 
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ance, agreements on student employees and frontier work- 
ers, adoption of standardized measures of health control in 
sea and air transport, and exchange of cultural and social 
information. BTo developed the Cultural Identity Card to 
facilitate travel and study. 


Organization for European Economic 


Cooperation (April 1948) Hq.: Paris 


OEEC came into being ten months after Gen. George 
C. Marshall’s famous Harvard speech on June 5, 1947, in 
which the then Secretary of State said: “Before the United 
States Government can proceed much further in its efforts 
to alleviate the situation and help start the European world 
on its way to recovery, there must be some agreement 
among the countries of Europe as to the requirements of 
the situation and the part those countries themselves will 
take in order to give proper effect to whatever action 
might be undertaken by this Government.” 


A month after Gen. Marshall spoke, sixteen nations 
organized the Committee for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. CEEC subsequently published a two-volume report 
stating the requirements of a European Recovery Program 
and offering to create a joint organization (OEEC) if the 
means for carrying out the program were made available. 
The U.S. Congress provided the wherewithall with the 
adoption of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. 


Broadly speaking, OEEc’s task was to insure the suc- 
cess of the European Recovery Program (ERP) and to 
enlarge the area of economic cooperation among its mem- 
bers. Its members agreed to increase production, stabilize 
their currencies, make fuller use of manpower and develop 
joint programs of trade with each other. These were to 
include the establishment of a multilateral payments sys- 
tem and the reduction of tariffs and other obstacles to the 
expansion of trade. 


OEEC’s remarkably powerful Council, which was 
vested with the power of decision, made recommendations 
to and agreements with member and non-member nations 
in such matters as members’ yearly production, import and 
export programs, purchasing policies and development of 
resources. It also made recommendations to the U.S., which 
was not a member of OEEC, on the allocation of aid among 
the participating countries. 

With the expiration of Eca on Jan. 1, 1952, and the 
establishment of the Mutual Security Adminitration in its 
place, the role of o—EC in European economic matters 
diminished perceptibly. The majority of msa funds are 
military, a fact which led Congress to direct that they be 
administered through Nato. Recently the research group 
formerly attached to o£ec has been functioning as an ad- 
junct of NaTo’s finance committee. 


OEEC made a start toward creation of single European 
market and gave birth to the European Payments Union. 
It retains some of its advisory functions. 


European Payments Union (August 1950) 
Hq: Paris 


EPU was founded by the orcc Council in order to 
liberalize inter-European exchange. It is more or less a 
mechanical device. 


Under the agreement, entered into by all ozcc mem- 
bers, members send monthly statements to the Bank for 
International Settlements, Basle, Switzerland, showing 
credit and debit balances with each of the other contracting 
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parties. In this way, a multilateral system is set up whereby 
each nation can balance its accounts against the combined 
accounts of all the others, using whatever foreign currency 
it receives, from whatever country, to settle debit balances 
with any other country. 

This is in marked contrast with previous bilateral 
trading in which two countries used whatever currencies 
they had in common, and either drew on Eca for supple- 


mental dollars in order to keep their trade in balance or 
reduced their imports. 


Council of Europe (May 1949) Hq.: Strasbourg 

The Council of Europe was formed as a direct result 
of continuing public pressure conducted by the European 
Movement. Envisioned originally as a broadly representa- 
tive supranational assembly of European parliamentarians 
with certain limited but definite powers, the Council had 
to settle for less than that at the beginning and has worked 
toward the attainment of its first goal ever since. 

The Statute of the Council of Europe, signed by four- 
teen nations at London in 1949, provided a Consultative 
Assembly, Committee of Ministers and a Secretary General, 
but it granted neither legislative nor executive ‘authority. 
The Consultative Assembly was designed more or less as 
a debating society. Its 132 members still have no power 
to initiate legislation. Instead they are limited to presenting 
recommendations to the Committee of Ministers which 
must pass on them unanimously. 

Despite its secondary role, the Consultative Assembly 
has managed to utilize its position to gain a wide backing 
for its ideas and to place pressure on the Committee of 
Ministers. The Schuman Plan, Epc, NaTo and the plan to 
draft a European constitution all were subjects of Assembly 
resolutions before they were taken up by the ministers. 

If Europe is ever to have a supranational assembly, 
it is most likely that its framework will be the Council of 
Europe. When the six foreign ministers signed the draft 
treaty of the Schuman Plan in 1951 they wrote that such 
plans, “ each of which is limited in its objective, must be 
written rapidly into the framework of a_ political com- 
munity, the idea of which is elaborated by the Council 
of Europe.” 

The Consultative Assembly itself has made a start. 
In November 1950 it unanimously approved a compro- 
mise scheme proposed by R. W. G. Mackay, British Labor 
M.P., which would enable the Council to evolve into a 
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supranational organization through successive steps. A 
seven-man committee of the Assembly later drew up a 
more detailed protocol based on the Mackay Plan. It aimed 
at developing a formula to provide something more than 
“cooperation at government level,” the present function 
of the Council, but something less than federal authority. 
It is conceivable that this compromise formula will be 
incorporated in the draft constitution when it is presented 
on March 10. 

Francois de Menthon of France succeeded M. Spaak 
as president of the Consultative Assembly when the latter 
resigned in May 1952 in order to take a more active 


. part in pressing for political union. Fifteen nations are now 


members: Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
wav, Sweden, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The Saar 
is an associate member. The Council maintains liaison with 
oEEC. Working through its organs, it has examined such 
questions as a convention of human rights, a European 
passport, refugees and housing. 


NATO (March 1949) Hq.: Paris 


When in 1948 it became obvious it would take the 
combined military strength of the free nations on both 
sides of the Atlantic to deter Soviet aggression, negotiations 
were begun to join the countries of the Brussels Treaty 
Organization, the United States and Canada, and Den- 
mark, Iceland, Italy, Norway and Portugal in one military 
defensive group. In March 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed. Subsequently Greece and Turkey were added 
to NATO. 


NATO's chief task is to strengthen the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. The original terms of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, rather than prescribe mutual defense, re- 
quired only that all member-States, in the event of 2 
attack on one, agree to take whatever action necessary, 
including the use of armed force. 


Gradually, however, the nations have leaned further 
in the direction of placing contingents from their armies at 
the disposition of NaTo until today the establishment of 
integrated forces under centralized commands is one of 
NATO's main accomplishments. The establishment of Su- 
preme Headquarters of the Allied Powers in Europe 
(SHAPE) under General Eisenhower in 1950 and the agree- 
ment of member-States at NATO’s ninth conference in Lis- 

bon in 1952 to raise fifty divisions are the outstanding 
expressions of this shift. 

The North Atlantic Council, made up of the foreign 
ministers and headed each vear by a different minister, 
is the supreme organ. Directly under it are the Council 
oo, who meet continuously in Paris. The Mili- 
tary Committee, made up of the Chiefs of Staff, handles 
military problems. Because the Atlantic Pact goes be- 
vond military needs and specifies that economic con- 
flicts should be eliminated, the Defense and Production 
Board in London, the Financial and Economic Board in 
Paris and the Planning Board for Ocean Shipping were 
established as- part of NaTO. In addition a special ad- 
visory Committee of 12 was set up at Ottawa in October 
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1951 to harmonize 
the defense needs of 
NATO with the eco- 
nomic abilities of the 
European nations. 
The Financial and 
Economic Board has 
a working arrangement with the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

The close ties between Nato and the Mutual Security 
Administration were underscored a number of times during 
the last year of the Truman Administration. W. Averell 
Harriman, msa Administrator, was made head of the Com- 
mittee of 12 while U.S. Ambassador William H. Draper, 
Jr., chief representative of Msa in Europe, was appointed 
to the Permanent Council of Nato. The close relationship 
of military and economic aid is expected to continue under 
President-elect Eisenhower's new administration. 


de Menthon 


European Coal and Steel Community (April 1951) 
Hq.: Luxembourg 


Popularly known as the Schuman Plan, the proposal 
for pooling Europe’s coal and steel resources was made 
in May 1950 by Robert Schuman, French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. M. Schuman said he had two main pur- 
poses in mind: First, to eliminate one of the chief causes 
of Franco-German friction; second, to create a single 
market without customs barriers. It was held this would 
increase production and consumption, lower prices and 
raise standards of living. 

M. Schuman’s scheme was not entirely new to Eu- 
rope. Similar proposals calling for a variety of intra- 
European companies had been approved five months 
earlier by the Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe, and at various times by France and the European 
Movement. Among the proposals are an agricultural au- 
thority (“green pool”), a transportation pool, health pool 
and a “Point Four” pool of European resources for the eco- 
nomic development of colonies and dominions of European 
nations. The agricultural pool has progressed the furthest, 
with sixteen nations approving the “idea” in March 1952 
and calling for a future conference of experts. However, 
there is a very real possibility that before any of these 
pools reaches fruition there will be one overall authority 
to administer such projects. 

With its comparatively limited goal, the Coal-Steel 
Community has succeeded in negotiating the most con- 
crete steps yet made toward European Unity. The Com- 
munity was designed in the founding treaty in April 1951, 
and by June 16, 1952, the last country had completed 
ratification. 

The Community is administered by three main bodies: 
(1) The nine-member High Authority, headed by Jean 
Monnet of France, which has the task of equalizing 
wages, prices and freight rates, removing discrimina- 
tions and reshuffling production; (2) The Council of Min- 
isters, a watchdog committee with the power to veto in 
certain matters such as market control; (3) The Common 
Assembly, made up of seventy-eight members drawn from 
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the national parliaments. The High Authority must re- 
port to this group, which has power of revision and, 
in certain areas, censure. 

In addition, there is the Consultative Committee, 
composed of fifty-one members, seventeen each from man- 
agement, labor and consumers, to advise the High Au- 
thority. The Court of Justice, with Massimo Pilotti of 
Italy as president, completes the Community. Member 
states are obliged to use their police power to enforce 
decisions upheld by the courts. 

The Community completed the task of organizing 
itself on December 2, 1952. It is still too early to gauge 
its ultimate effect in Europe, but if the early work of 
the High Authority is any indication the community will 
not rest until it has succeeded in integrating completely 
the coal and steel industries of the six member nations. 
Already the Authority has shown its willingness to step 
out of its own sphere into allied fields when the need 
arises. Presently it is studying workers’ housing and has 
begun investigations into the possibility of making loans 
to new industries in areas where unemployment has re- 
sulted when decisions by the High Authority to do away 
with a tariff wall, etc., have caused an unprofitable mine 
or mill to shut down. 

As has been the case with other unifying agencies in 
Europe, the Coal-Steel Community has seen the role in 
which it was originally cast gradually broadened. For 
instance, it is quite possible the European Defense Com- 
munity and the Coal-Steel Community might eventually 
be merged. The structure of Epc is modeled for the most 
part on the Coal-Steel Community. Indeed, both are linked 
by common membership and both are to have the same 
Court of Justice. While Epc’s Assembly has nine more 
members, both are to be made up of substantially the same 
people and their numbers might be equalized before long. 

Further, the “Eden Plan” served to bring both closer 
to the Council of Europe. Suggested last year by the 
British Foreign Minister and approved by the Cc onsultative 
Assembly, the plan requires “restricted communities” with 
parliamentary branches to use the facilities of the Council 
of Europe at Strasbourg. Members of the Council of Eu- 
rope may also assign “active observers” to both Assem- 
blies with all rights save that of voting. Thus, consciously 
or not, the groundwork is being laid so that the Coal- 
Steel Community can be expanded, or the Council of 
Europe be given actual powers. 


European Constitution 


It was precisely the similarity between the physical 
composition of Epc and the Coal-Steel Community that 
enabled the ministers of the six countries involved to 
make the most far-reaching decision to date. Meeting 
for the first time on Sept. 10, 1952, the Council of 
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Ministers of the Coal-Steel Community passed a resolution 
inviting the Community’s Assembly to draft a constitution 
for a “federal or confederal” Europe. 

Article 38 of the Epc treaty had specifically en- 
trusted this task to the Epc Assembly. However, ratifica- 
tion of the Defense Treaty was moving too slowly and the 
need for a political community to control the High Au- 
thority and Epc was increasing. Too, in May of 1952 the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe had de- 
cided that either an Ad Hoc Committee of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly or the Coal-Steel Assembly should draft 
a constitution. 

Accordingly, the Coal-Steel Assembly on Sept. 15 
accepted the task assigned to it by the Council of Ministers. 
It constituted itself an Ad Hoc Assembly in order to get 
around the fact that it was not constitutionally empowered 
to draw up the required draft, and co-opted nine new 
members, three French, three German and three Italian, 
to bring it up to the size of the Epc Assembly. The Ad 
Hoc Assembly then formed a Pre-Constituent Committee 
of twenty-six to deal with the job and that committee 
formed a Working Party of nine, headed by Von Brentano 
of Germany. 

In keeping with the Eden Plan, the Ad Hoc Assembly 
will meet in the Council of Europe building at Strasbourg. 
Thirteen observers (three British, two each from Greece, 
Sweden and Turkey and one each from Denmark, Ice- 
land, Ireland and Norway) will attend meetings of the 
Ad Hoc Assembly and the Pre-Constituent Committee. 
The draft constitution is to be ready by March 10, 1953. 
To become binding, the six governments must accept the 
treaty, then it must be ratified by the parliaments. This 
would be followed by elections to the European Parlia- 
ment. 


European Defense Community 


With a physical structure similar in most respects 
to that of the Coal-Steel Community, Epc was devised 
with two objectives in mind: to further economic and 
political union in Europe and to rearm Germany in such 
a way that it would be useful in the defense of Europe 
but still not a threat to the West. 

The adoption of Epc is the second time (the Coal- 
Steel Community was the first) on which a proposal made 
by the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
became the basis of national policy. Suggested originally 
by Winston Churchill, the idea was adopted by the Con- 
sultative Assembly in August 1950. It was proposed to 
the French National Assembly in October of the same 
year by the then Premier Rene Pleven as an alternative to 
United States’ demands that some way be found to include 
West Germany in Nato. As finally constituted, Epc 
allows West Germany to become a part of natro but does 
not give it membership. Instead, Epc becomes an integral 
part of Nato, with its forces under NATO’s Supreme Com- 
mander, at present Gen. Matthew Ridgway. 

Epc differs from Nato in that it pools the defense 
forces of member nations. Such pooling carries with it 
implications of a common foreign policy and common 
military budget. This was the reason for equipping the Epc 
Treaty with its most interesting—and as far as European 
Union is concerned—most potent provision, Article 38. 

The Epc Treaty was signed on May 27, 1952, by 
the six Coal-Steel nations. None has yet ratified the 
treaty and for the time being the prospects are dim. 
Many Frenchmen, led by foreign French Premier Edouard 
Herriot, fear Germany will eventually control Epc. Many 
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Germans are apprehensive lest joining Epc will mean the 
permanent division of Germany into East and West zones. 
The situation is further clouded by insistance by the 
French Assembly that a solution be found to the Saar 
dispute. Germans would like to see the rich coal and iron 
region returned to Germany., French policy has been to 
keep it a semi-autonomous country linked economically 
to France. However a French compromise toward inter- 
nationalization of the Saar may break the deadlock. 

But it will still be some time before Epc becomes a 
community in fact, particularly in the light of Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s action on Dec. 4 in postponing the 
final vote in Epc until 1953 while he obtains a legal 
opinion on the constitutionality of Germany joining the 
Epc. In light of the foregoing, it is a better than even 
chance that the Ad Hoc Assembly will have received a 
draft Constitution before Epc has been ratified. 


European Movement (May 1948) Hq.: Brussels 


“When the impartial history of these efforts to unite 
Europe comes to be written, it will be recognized that 
it is thanks to the Hague Congress and the subsequent 
campaign of the European Movement that the Council 
of Europe has been established.” So spoke Paul-Henri 
Spaak when he was still Prime Minister of Belgium. 

To the European Movement must go equal credit 
for its share in bringing about the Schuman Plan, Epc 
and the Ad Hoc Assembly to draft a European constitution. 
It was within the Movement itself that these ideas first 
won organized backing. 

The European Movement is a private organization 
born of a merger of six different European groups at the 
Hague in May 1948. The Movement is more politically 
potent than it is large, although one member, the European 
Union of Federalists, claims a membership of over 500,000. 

In attendance at the Hague Congress were 800 of the 
leading political figures in Europe. Leon Blum, Winston 
Churchill, Alcide de Gasperi and M. Spaak were chosen 
Presidents of Honor. M. Spaak has been chairman of the 
Movement since 1950 and Robert Schuman became a 
President of Honor following the death of M. Blum. An 
International Executive Committee with sixty-five mem- 
bers meets twice yearly. It is assisted by an Executive 
Bureau and the work of both is coordinated by a nine- 
member Standing Committee. 


The purposes of the Movement were outlined at the 
Hague Congress. They included an economic union in Eu- 
rope, Charter of Human Rights, Court of Justice and a 
European Assembly. The Treaty on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms was signed by the foreign min- 
isters in the Council of Europe in November 1950, but 
not all the states have ratified the pact. The other objec- 
tives have been accomplished, although, at the insistence 
of Britain, the Consultative Assembly was offset by the 
addition of the Council of Ministers with the power of 
the veto. 

European Union has continued to develop new 
projects. The latest is the draft constitution. Earlier came 
support of the European Army. Out of a cultural confer- 
ence at Lausanne, Switzerland, grew the College of 
Europe at Bruges, Belgium, and the European Cultural 
Center at Geneva, a clearing house for European infor- 
mation. The College of Europe was opened by the Move- 
ment in November 1950. It is for post graduate students 
who attend on scholarships. The term is six weeks long 
at the end of which time diplomas are given. 
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y Formed from the two parent bodies, the Ad Hoc Assembly has been instructed to submit a draft constitution to the 
six Schuman Plan ministers by March 10, 1953. The Ad Hoc Assembly has substantially the same make-up as the pro- 
jected European Defense Community. The agencies to the right and left of the Assembly reported in December. 
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The H-Bomb and World Federalism 


—AN EDITORIAL BY NORMAN COUSINS 


There is something far more terrifying about the 
hydrogen bomb than the fact that it has reduced the 
atomic bomb to a .22-calibre rifle alongside a large can- 
non. What is most terrifying about the hydrogen bomb is 
its grotesque lack of impact upon the public mind. It can 
rock the earth but it has yet to make a dent in our think- 
ing. The news of the explosion was a one-day story, like 
a bank robbery or a love triangle or a veto at the UN. It 
had its brief moment of power and glory and horror and 
then gave way to a crime investigation. 


Is there anything more appalling than the fact that 
the most significant event in human history should fail to 
ignite human thought? Man goes into his laboratory and 
comes out with a device that has stamped upon it a death 
warrant for at least a billion persons. The device makes it 
possible to expunge in a fraction of a second what it has 
taken two thousand years to put together piece by piece. 
The device is not created and produced on an empty and 
tranquil stage. It is presented against a background of 
lit fuses and supercharged tensions. Yet nothing explodes 
in our minds. Nothing happens. It is a new bomb but it 
is the same world. The bomb is merely another lump in 
a continuing crisis; we swallow hard and go on. 


Seven years ago, when the atomic bomb became a 
reality, there was a brief flurry of sanity. Men began to 
think. Something new and important was in the air. Facts 
were put together. Ministers, philosophers, writers, educa- 
tors, scientists and soldiers looked at the facts and strug- 
gled to make them clear to others. It seemed for a time 
that man’s horizons were stretching. There was the inspir- 
ing possibility that people might transcend the old and 
puny ideas on what was required to 


And it seemed to many men during that short and won- 
derful period of insight that the United States had the 
principal responsibility for leadership in moving towards 
such a positive goal. It was felt that no opposing nation 
could stop the forward thrust of the world’s peoples. No 
force could be great enough to block a movement based 
on the fundamental and universal wants and hopes of the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s peoples. Indeed, the 
only effective way of dealing with an aggressive totali- 
tarianism would be through just such a massive and per- 
sistent leadership working for world peace and justice. 

All this was tall sense but it didn’t last very long or 
get very far. We had reckoned without our pygmies. They 
cut the big ideas down to size. They were able to do this 
because everyone seemed to be waiting for someone else 
to do something. The people were waiting for the leaders 
and the leaders were waiting for the people. And in this 
vacuum of indecision an important and dangerous thing 
happened. The world began-to slip away from us. Our 
emphasis had been on things rather than ideas. We took a 
narrow view of power, regarding it largely in terms of 
destructive potential, and not quite recognizing that this 
particular crisis called equally for things of the spirit, for 
ideas with spaciousness and moral grandeur that could 
win the fight on the first front-the human responses of 
people. 

We became afflicted with day-to-dayitis. What might 
happen next year or next month or even next week would 
have to take care of itself. The panorama of history behind 
us, offering valuable guidance, was regarded as feeble 
stuff and a bore. The only thing that counted was the 
twenty-four-hour period that comprised the now. 

The first big jolt came only five 


safeguard human existence on this 
planet. Striking and stirring things 
were said about the need to liberate 
the world’s people from the jungle of 
their fears. The time had come to de- 
stroy anarchy on the world level; this 
anarchy was far more dangerous to 
human peace and freedom than any 
amount of lawlessness within any na- 
tion. 
This would mean, without ques- | 
tion, a government of the whole. None | 
of the objections about difficulties or | 
differences had any validity alongside | 50 HARD 
the cool fact that an ultimate chal- 
lenge had abruptly crystallized. This 
challenge was far greater than any- 
thing that existed on a nation vs. na- | 
tion basis. It was directed at and to | 
man. It would not grow smaller by 
staring at it or looking past it. It fed 


$0 HARD 
To MAKE! 


Why Such One-Sided Success? 


vears after the beginning of the 
Atomic Age and it happened not far 
from where the war ended. Korea in- 
terrupted the daily routine, and we 
doubled and redoubled our physical 
efforts, apparently not stopping to ask 
how and why Korea started and what 
would be required to end it. Few ap- 
parently remembered the warnings of 
1945 that the trouble with a weak 
world organization was not only that 
it could not cope decisively with crisis 
but that this very weakness tended to 
invite crisis. Back in 1945, America 
had been urged to lead the way in the 
creation of an adequate United Na- 
tions force, to be recruited not on the 
basis of voluntary offerings but on the 
basis of fixed commitments. But we 
shuddered at the thought, for that 
meant a sacrifice of sovereignty. Five 


on blindness and it got fat on delay. 
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Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 


years later we were to lose our sov- 
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ereignty and our men, too. Because we didn’t quite 
understand in 1945 that the foundations of sovereignty in 
the modern world had been shattered, we were to pay the 
price in blood. And the lesson hasn’t been learned yet. 

After two years of struggle and stalemate in Korea, 
we still haven’t come before the United Nations with the 
only proposal that could make sense in Korea—or anywhere 
else. We still haven’t insisted that the nations stop their 
diddling on the issue of world law and that they create a 
common government with adequate and even overwhelm- 
ing force, based on fixed and fair obligations, and built 
upon the principles of justice that would command the 
allegiance and hopes of the world’s peoples. As for the 
plodding question, “What will the Russians do?” the only 
answer is that if we continue on our present course, the 
Russians will continue to whittle away large areas of the 
world and continue to keep us on the defensive. And they 
will continue to do this until we discover we can’t win a 
big fight unless we have a big idea. 

There is a far more vital question about Korea than 
the one about the Russians. It is, simply: “What have we 
learned from Korea?” The aggression in Korea would never 
have occurred if the United Nations before June 1950 had 
had at least as many men under arms as it put into the 
field once the aggression took place. But what about a 
larger crisis just ahead? Is the UN ready for that? Are we 
willing to support the components of that readiness, or are 
we going to intimidate ourselves again with the myth of 
sovereignty—only to lose more sovereignty and more lives? 

If we are really serious about meeting the Russian 
threat, let us stop playing into Russia’s hands. Russia 
wants a weak UN. Are we willing to commit ourselves to 
a strong one? Russia wants to retain the veto. Are we 
willing to abolish it? (We proposed it at San Francisco. ) 
Russia would like to keep the UN going on a bare sub- 


CLEARING HOUSE 


UFW of Reading (Pa.) took a guided tour of the 
recently-completed UN Headquarters during December 
as part of the chapter’s educational program for the year. 
For those chapters in the vicinity of New York, this is an 
excellent means of mixing education with pleasure. 


UWF of Akron is practicing the progressive education 
method of learning by doing. During each dinner meeting 
of the chapter, various members give short speeches which 
are in turn criticized by persons assigned to this job. After 
the first session, three new speakers were launched into 
the Akron area before various organizations to speak on 
world federation. 


UWF of Appleton (Wisc.) as part of the drive to get 
out the vote for the November 4th election, offered a $100 
government savings bond to the person coming closest to 
guessing the total number of persons to vote within the 
county in the presidential election. To win the contest the 
entrant coming closest must have himself voted. The chap- 
ter set the ball rolling by getting local industry to sponsor 
a full-page ad in the local newspaper in which the contest 
and rules were announced. For further information, write 
Betty McClure, 825 E. Alton St., Appleton. 
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sistence level because she doesn’t want the responsibility 
for killing it. Are we willing to help put it on a higher 
level? And let us not use the specious argument that we 
are afraid that Russia would not go along with a UN having 
adequate powers. If Russia will go along only with a 
policy leading to UN impotence, we don’t retard that 
policy by imitating it. Indeed, it is likely that Russia will 
give up her intransigence only if she is convinced that the 
rest of the world is determined to equip the United Nations 
with the powers of government. Russia has little to fear 
from an unorganized world, however large the stockpile of 
hydrogen bombs which presumably she has as well. She 
does, however, have a great deal to fear from pressure 
inside her own country once a bona fide offer is made to 
her to become part of a workable world society based on 
justice and enforceable law. 

The advent of the hydrogen age leaves as little margin 
for routine thinking as it does for error. With the atomic 
bomb we were able to put a pretty face on the matter 
and talk about all the wonderful things that atomic energy 
could do in making a better world. But the hydrogen bomb 
knows no such happy equivalent. It is a tightly packaged 
instrument for mass human slaughter; that and nothing 
more. The only way we can live with it is to control it. 
The problem is still the elimination of war itself—not on 
the basis of knuckling under but on the basis of organized 
law for the world community. 

Seven years ago, when world law was mentioned, peo- 
ple said it was too soon. Now, when it is mentioned, they 
say it is too late. It is neither too soon nor too late. If we 
have a voice and an idea behind it, and if what we say 
makes sense, the time is just right. 


MR. COUSINS, president of UWF, is the editor of The Saturday 
Review through whose courtesy the above article is reprinted. 


TRADING POST 


For federalists who want UN facts at their fingertips, 
a handy gadget called DiaL-A-Gram is being made avail- 
able by the publishers of UN Gram. This device consists 
of two 10-inch discs that revolve on each other. Whirl the 
disc to any UN country and all the main facts about that 
nation—population, area, language, religion, income, prod- 
ucts, flag, etc.—will appear through a die-cut window. Then 
turn it over. Another twist of the dial will reveal all vital 
information on any one of 40 international alphabet agen- 
cies, such as FAO, UNICEF, WHO, etc. $1 each; order from 
UN Gram Publishing Co., 220 E. 46th St., New York City. 


2 


A one-page reprint of an article by Gordon Hall which 
appeared in the Christian Register summing up his new 
book, “Hate Campaign Against the UN,” is available from 
the National office. The book is being published this month 
by the Beacon Press in Boston. 

Mr. Hall, a former member of the staff of Friends of 
Democracy, has done full-time research during the last six 
years into the activities, methods, purposes and_back- 
grounds of the extreme racist groups in the U.S. His book 
is an expose of the systematic hate campaign currently 
being conducted against the UN and in his review he sums 
up some of the high points of the anti-UN criticism, where 
it is coming from, who is responsible for it, etc. 2¢ each: 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4. 
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The Continent’s 
Not for Buying 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


From the outset, I want to make it clear that the 
problem of “underdeveloped countries” cannot be viewed 
in isolation from the general problem of world affairs, par- 
ticularly the problem of peace and world settlement. Any 
examination of underdevelopment merely as a question of 
supplying large amounts of food and material, or of adjust- 
ing prices, may be fairly interesting but it can by no means 
be conclusive. Underdevelopment arises from the ills of 
the past and it encompasses the conditions of the present 
and the hopes of the future. 

Another aspect of underdevelopment which it is im- 
portant to remember, is that the term does not conote a 
failure to develop in the intellectual, racial or cultural 
spheres. Rather, it is confined mainly to the availability of 
resources for the maintenance of standards of life. 


Categories of underdevelopment 


There are three main categories of underdeveloped 
countries: colonies, ex-colonies and countries recently 
emerged from imperial rule. The colonies are located 
chiefly in Africa. In them the hopes of colonialism are still 
centered. They are grossly underpopulated. The ex-col- 
onies still suffer from the backwardness of colonialism in 
the past, while the newly-emerged countries, such as my 
own, have not had the time nor the opportunity to cope 
with the vast economic problems that have followed in 
the train of freedom. These countries are not essentially 
poor. But they are countries that are inhabited by poor 
people. Many have vast resources, but few have seen any 
appreciable development of those resources. 

Now, so far as the remedies are concerned, we can no 
more isolate the solution from the scourge of war than we 
could the problem. So long as there is armament on a very 
large scale, the energies of nations and their associates to 
a very considerable extent will be diverted to those pur- 
poses and will not, indeed cannot, be made available for 
the more constructive pursuits of feeding people. The 
armaments race will always stand in the way of any large 
scale solution of underdevelopment. 

Recognition of this fact is one of the primary features 
of post-war diplomacy. During the last few years, leading 
politicians and statesmen of every country have interested 
themselves in development of lands outside their borders. 
They have looked beyond the municipal limits of their 


The above is the revised text of Mr. Menon’s speech before the London 
Parliamentary Conference in September. 
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UN photo 
Mr. Menon, member of the Indian delegation to the UN 
and also author of the Indian resolution for a Korean 
truce, with Anthony Eden, member of Great Britain’s UN 


delegation. 


own country, appreciating that the problems of starvation, 
of underdevelopment, of lower standards of life in any 
one country, threatened and menaced the standards of life 
in another and probably advanced the causes of distress 
and unsettlement everywhere. 

The remedies that today apply, while they represent 
the desires of men, have to go very much farther, We 
have to divorce from them certain factors which seem to 
play a great part in underdevelopment. I do not want it 
misunderstood, but I would like to say that no country, 
particularly my own, which has freed itself from imperial 
rule, wants at the price of being better fed to come under 
another tutelage, economic or political. The containment 
of any political doctrine may be good or bad in itself, but 
we in the middle are not just barriers or some sort of 
obstruction in the way of one ideology or other. In a word, 
you can’t buy up continents for a political price. 


Currency convertibility urged 


Secondly, if there is importation of large quantities 
of food grains in any part of the world, it is necessary that 
some step should be taken nationally or internationally, 
whereby our currencies become convertible. Otherwise, 
what will happen is this. In feeding ourselves, we have to 
barter a great deal of our future. This could be a never- 
ending process. The more a nation spent the poorer it 
would become. This must not be. The commodities that are 
required for the advancement of countries, must not be 
limited by the scarcity of what is called “foreign ex- 
change.” In other words, there must be no such thing as 
scarcity of foreign exchange. What must count is simply 
the relative prices of one nation’s commodities in relation 
to those of another. In this way “convertibility” can be 
made the servant to all underdeveloped lands. 

Further, we have to examine how much is taken away 
with one hand while it is being given with the other. If, 
as a result of importing foods, a nation pays out in ex- 
change considerable parts of its national resources, then 
it will become an impoverished country. It is not enough 
to be able to obtain food. It is necessary that in so obtain- 
ing it we are not paying a heavy price by the war of 
raw exports. 
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So I would have you bear these things in mind. We 
must try to plan this business of underdevelopment, not 
so much from the point of view of charity, not so much 
from the point of view of giving to some people because 
they are just in a bad way of life, but more as we would 
poverty in our own community. Just as equality and full 
employment are necessary in a community, full employ- 
ment, or better, equality of distribution of resources and 
opportunities are necessary in the whole world. 


We have gradually come to realize that social sta- 
bility inside a community is impossible except in condi- 
tions of social welfare and full employment. It is equally 
necessary to realize that except in the context of fuller 
employment in world communities, there can be no social 
stability among nations. And the world cannot be divided 
into territories—one which produces the raw materials, and 
the others which produce the capital goods, thereby con- 
signing a great many of the former to a lower scale in the 
standards of development. Unless we rectify this situation, 
we shall never solve the problem of peace. 


Then, in regard to the further development of coun- 
tries themselves, the availability of our capital goods must 
be regulated by the requirements of a country in terms of 
progressive production. That is, no country that is under- 
developed today can hope to be progressively improving 
its position if its present development is not planned upon 
the basis that in the future the importation of capital 
goods, except for particular items, can be dispensed with. 


There is one further problem that comes to mind. 
Today, vast international agencies have grown up to handle 
the new problems of the world community. Among them 
are organizations dealing in the supply of credit or funds 
to underdeveloped countries. It occurs to me that there 
is a danger in such a set-up, with the poor lands borrow- 
ing, if control of the agencies negotiating these loans should 
rest in the hands of the very rich countries. For while poor 
nations borrow, it is not in the usual sense of borrowing 
the commodity alone, for they are also coming under 
political power. The control of world banking interests 
where the underdeveloped countries are also partners 
should not fall into the hands of the people against whom 
they have not an equal bargaining power. In other words, 
this idea of the “containment” of political doctrines, or the 
building up or the buying of the political support of under- 
developed countries will serve no particular remedy. 


My country has a population that is increasing at the 
rate of one and a quarter per cent every year, or some- 
where about four millions. At the present rate, in twenty or 
twenty-five years we shall have about five hundred million 
people. We have equally large quantities of land, an indus- 
trious population and a civilization going back forty, fifty 
or sixty centuries. Our neighboring country, China, has a 
population that is increasing faster than ours—about three 
per cent a year. 


While these populations grow to these sizes, their 
resources must have a parallel growth. It is a world prob- 
lem which, to my mind, is based on the same factors as 
social stability in municipal government. And what is the 
most ominous factor about this business is that it is tied 
up to the whole question of international politics and the 
attempt to control ideological doctrines. We, as ex-colonial 
countries, or the countries that are today threatened with 
the continuation of colonial rule, cannot look forward with 
any hope if the price of our being fed is that of the con- 
tinuance of tutelage. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


“There are three things that are needed if the world 
is to adapt itself to the industrial revolution . . . One of 
these is world government ... The world government 
should be, of course, a federal government, leaving a very 
great deal of freedom to the individual national govern- 
ments, and only those things controlled by the world gov- 
ernment which are absolutely necessary for the avoidance 
of war. The most important and the most difficult of these 
is armed forces. All the important weapons of war will 
have to be in the hands of the international government 
and of it alone. When that happens, war will become 
practically impossible and if war were impossible, man- 
kind could go ahead. If war is not impossible, every ad- 
vance in scientific technique means an advance in mass 
murder and is therefore undesirable. But if once world 
peace were achieved, it would be just the opposite . . . 


“I do most strongly feel that there is hope. There may 
be very dreadful times ahead of us. I dare say there are, 
but I still believe, I believe most firmly, that through what- 
ever pain and suffering, mankind will emerge from these 
dreadful things and will emerge into some world that will 
be happier than any world that has existed in the past. 
I am firmly persuaded of that. What I don’t know is how 
long it will take.” 

Bertrand Russell, in a film inter- 
view with the National Broad- 
casting Company’s London rep- 
resentative, Romey Wheeler. 
Presented by NBC-TV in the 
U.S., May 18. 


ARTISAN 


Metal Works Co. 


Sheet Metal 


Fabrication 


Special Shapes 
and Contours 


11400 Madison Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Louis B. Dailey 

In answer to the question: “What can individuals and 
organizations best do to support and strengthen the United 
Nations?” 

1. Point out the positive benefits of the United Na- 
tions in seeking to establish world peace. Foremost among 
them are: (a) that it provides a world forum for discussion 
and debate; (b) that through its good offices of conciliation 
and mediation, small wars have been avoided in Iran, 
Indonesia, Pakistan and Palestine; (c) that it has been, and 
still is, the focal point of resistance to aggression in Korea; 
(d) that the UN, as the only world organization, is the 
practical means of achieving peace in the immediate 
future. 

2. After careful study of the UN Charter provisions 
and its seven-year record, dispel the popular illusion that 
the UN, as presently constituted, has the jurisdiction and 
power to define and deter aggression. Korea is the best 
example: (a) the pure accident that the Soviet Union was 
then boycotting the Security Council permitted initial UN 
action, without veto, in time; (b) UN had, and has, no 
military force of its own apart from what the South Koreans 
and UN members have voluntarily contributed; (c) this 
system of voluntary contributions in lives and dollars works 
grave injustice: (d) unfair representation system is appar- 
ent in making UN policy decisions, wherein each UN 
member has one vote, even though the member may not 
be contributing to the common defense; (e) aggression in 
Korea was not deterred—only thwarted. 

3. Urge UN Charter revision to correct these radical 
structural weaknesses, so that all nations, large and small, 
shall have the benefits of a common security system. Mean- 
while, encourage continual study and thought on the spe- 
cific problems involved, such as: limiting the jurisdiction 
of UN decisions and activities binding on all members, 
representation without veto, taxing power, mandatory judi- 
cial power, flexible legislative power to define and punish 
aggression, national disarmament and the composition of 
the executive power to compel obedience to UN decisions. 

Thus the UN can be transformed from a charity into 
a government; from the realm of the “best hope for peace” 
to that of an organization providing actual present security 
against war. Peace must be dragged from the future to 
the present. 


THE FEDERALIST 
United World Federalists. Inc. 
125 Broad St.. New York 4. N. Y. 
Enclosed please find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
THE FEDERALIST to be sent to: 


Name 


Address 


City Zone_______State 


UWF affiliation (if any) 


My Name (if not above) 


4. Go on record frequently with political representa- 
tives and the public through letters, meetings and private 
discussions, as to the conclusions reached. 

New York City, Nov. 15th 
TO: The Editor 
FROM: John Frazier 

Congratulations to the artist who designed the De- 
cember cover. Who was it? 

Portland, Ore., December 8th 


(Ed. note: Involuntary omission—the name is William F. 
Taylor, UWF of Philadelphia.) 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Rose V. Vollmer 

Would it be practical, at this time, to explore the 
possibility of forming a “united front” of all organizations 3 
potentially sympathetic toward a limited world govern- (am 
ment? 

The first step would be the calling of a National ; 
Convention with representatives from all interested groups. 
The Convention could set up committees to study the pos- 
sible fields of joint activity, and these committees might 
work out a program upon which all participating groups 
could unite their efforts., No doubt this program would 
tend chiefly toward a stre ngthening of the UN in 1955. 

Such a convention as above proposed, purely explora- 
torv in purpose, might count on the participation of most 
of the large religious bodies—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
Amer. Friends Service Committee, League of Women 
Voters, other women’s organizations and many smaller 
groups. Since the election of Walter Reuther as president 
of the cro, it seems possible that organized labor might 
participate. 

Such a Convention, with the standing committees 
growing out of it, representing such large sections of the 
population, must have a powerful influence in the shaping 
of public opinion and official action. If any important 
changes are to be made in the UN in °55, it is not too 
early to begin uniting all possible forces. 

W veld. the calling of such a Convention properly be 
the job of United World Federalists? If not, could UWF 
suggest such action to whatever or ganization seemed most 
suitable as sponsor? 


San Diego, Calif., December 5th 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: W. J. Moulder 

In his London observations of the World Movement 
in the November Feperaist, Harry B. Hollins III states 
the consensus that because of the cost of world armament 
large-scale economic development of the underdeveloped 
areas must await the establishment of a world government. 

That conclusion is another ill omen for peace. Virtual 
neglect of the have-nots by the West is made to order for 
Moscow. It keeps them soft for Kremlin subversion. Why 
should Stalin take part in a world government described 
by its advocates as an essential to the substitution of 
western aid for Kremlin promises? 

The cost of armament may make it difficult to provide 
effective economic aid, but I think the West, and especiall 
the United States, had better take a long second look 
before it says impossible. It is incredible that the United 
States, with half the world’s productive capacity and a 
standard of living twice that of its nearest rival, should 
not have the will to undertake this task despite the 
burden of military preparedness. 

Knoxville, Tenn., December 8th 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Should Economic Aid and Technical Assistance 


To Underdeveloped Countries Be in the Form of 


Long-Term, Low-Interest Loans or Outright Grants? 


STRINGFELLOW BARR 
Author of ‘‘Citizens of the World” 


Doesn't the question before us imply a false dilemma? 
Both forms of aid are needed. For example, if the co- 
operative movement in Western Europe could get long- 
term loans from a European Cooperative Bank, even at 
five per cent, they could do an invaluable job in that area. 
On the other hand, there are basic public works to be 
tackled in Asia and Latin America that are not “bankable” 
enough for loans and where local governments are too 
poor to make the needed grant. 

Isn’t the more important question not grant versus 
loan but bilateral aid from Washington dictated by the 
strategy of the Third World War versus multilateral aid 
through the United Nations dictated by human need and 
by a common stake in the world economy? Washington 
has systematically starved the UN in favor of bilateralism. 
Washington has never told the American people that it 
has blocked all efforts in the UN to get a real solution. 
The federalist’s job is to educate Americans on why this 
fundamental hypocrisy is leading towards war. It is to 
show Americans how a common international effort to 
rebuild the world economy would help us to invent the 
common political institutions we must all establish. 


EDWARD W. McVITTY 
Field Director, National Office 


The usual answer to this question is that money for 
self-liquidating capital improvements should be in the form 
of loans, and non-self-liquidating projects such as public 
health and roads should be in the form of grants. 

I wonder if this answer is really sound. Most of the 
people of the underdeveloped areas are proud of their dig- 
nity as human beings. Human beings resent charity. Would 
a loan not be preferable to a grant from the point of view 
of the recipient as well as of the provider? 

It will be objected that loans are not economically 
feasible in the case of non-self-liquidating projects such as 
elimination of disease. Such projects couLp properly be 
self-liquidating on a nation-wide and long term basis. If 
you improve the health of a nation’s people, the productive 
output of the people is increased. If you improve their 
standard of living, in general this results in increased pro- 
ductivity. Part of this increased productivity could be taxed 
to amortize and pay the interest of long-term, low-interest 
loans. 

Such loans should be administered by the UN work- 
ing with recipient countries in order to avoid suspicion on 


grounds of economic imperialism. Such loans would be 
preferable to outright grants from humanitarian as well 
as economic grounds. 


ROBERT R. NATHAN 


Member, International Development 
Advisory Board 


The question as posed does not lend itself to a simple 
“Yes” or “No” answer. 

Insofar as technical assistance is concerned, this 
should be given on a grant basis. Every effort should be 
made to encourage the use of technicians and therefore all 
foreign currency costs should be furnished through outside 
grants. 

Economic aid, which is primarily of a relief nature, 
should be granted free. Also, aid for education, medical 
care and other social services should be granted outright, 
especially where the economic prospects for the under- 
developed country indicate a very limited capacity in the 
coming years to provide these services in reasonable de- 
gree. 

Economic aid designed to expand productive ca- 
pacity, whether in agriculture, industry, power generation 
and the like, should preferably be in the form of loans. 
These are clearly of an investment nature and long-term, 
low-cost loans are appropriate for such investments. The 
loan approach is proper for all self-liquidation projects. 
Liberal credit terms will make repayment relatively easy. 
However, special arrangements may be required where 
dollars for repayment are difficult for the recipient coun- 
try to secure because of currency convertibility problems. 

Some flexibility as between loans and grants should 
be permissive to the administering agencies, depending 
upon the circumstances in each underdeveloped country. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 


Most federalists agree that a world govern- 
ment should have no jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of member nations. If this principle is 
extended to colonial affairs, the world govern- 
ment would tend to freeze the status quo of 
colonial peoples. Can this dilemma be avoided? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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The policy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


e The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


e Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


e “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


e As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


e War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


e A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


e A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


e A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


e All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 


foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. % 
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